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strophe and anti-strophe : (6 + 6) + (7 + 7) -f (i i -f 1 1), [or verses 
(1-3 > < 4-6) + (7-9 > < 10-12) + (13-17 > < 18-22)]. This triple 
division is recognized by the majority of commentators. If, now, the 
thought of these three parts be analyzed, it will be seen that the second 
part is balanced over against the first. The strophical divisions and 
balancing require only slight textual alterations; and, in fact, such 
alterations rather prove the correctness of the strophical divisions 
already indicated. 

These reviews are clear-cut pictures from the writers' points of view. 

Ira M. Price. 
The University of Chicago. 



Christian Demonology. By F. C. Conybeare; Jewish Quarterly 
Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 576-608; IX, pp. 59-114, 444-70, 581- 
603. 

Jesus, his disciples, and all New Testament writers had a profound 
belief in the devil and evil spirits. They believed that these beings 
originated in a fall, and will come to an end at the final judgment. 
Meanwhile, they are the cause in man of all sin, disease, and death ; 
but, especially, of disease, so that a physician is an exorcist. They are 
invisible, but not strictly immaterial, and their presence is known by 
physical effects. They enter into things, animals, and man, often by 
sevens. They are the powers behind the heathen gods, and sacrifices are 
really made to them. They are the rulers of the present world. The 
chief mission of Christ was to overthrow Satan and his angels and so 
set up the kingdom of God. He cast them out by a simple word, but 
his disciples by the magical power of his name, on condition of faith. 
Such are the New Testament views. Jesus himself held them. But 
these views are not true, for the demons of the New Testament are 
precisely the same as the demons of all ages and religions, whose 
realty the modern spirit denies. This is proved by the history of 
demonology: 

I. In the early church. The apostolic Fathers contain little about 
demons. In the Shepherd moral evils are ascribed to demons (or 
described as demons ?). But Justin Martyr and Irenaeus attest exorcisms 
in the name of Christ. The demons they saw driven out were as real as 
those expelled by Jesus. Tertullian proves for Africa, Minucius Felix 
for Rome, that demons were cast out of the sick in 200 A. D. Origen 
ascribes madness and sickness to demons, and has seen them expelled 
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by the name of Jesus and recitals from his history. The name, rightly 
invoked, cannot but bring the person. 

II. Outside of Christianity. (1) The Jews. The Enoch books 
describe the origin and activities of demons, and their future punish- 
ment. So the Testaments of the Twelve. Philo believed in spirits, but 
hardly in evil spirits — still less in demoniacal possession, or in the 
demonic character of heathen gods. He was far in advance of the 
New Testament and church Fathers. Josephus shared common Pales- 
tinian beliefs. The Old Testament is remarkably, though not entirely, 
free from stories of possession. In the Talmud such ideas are found 
in later, not in older parts. ( 2) Among Greeks belief in evil spirits 
is as old as the fourth century B. C, and from the first century A. D. 
demoniacal possessions and exorcisms are common. Celsus and Por- 
phyry believed them as fully as Christians, but ascribed to them less 
influence. (3) Ancient Assyrians, in the oldest records of human his- 
tory, disclose the same ideas of possession, all sickness being traced to 
demons, and the same forms of exorcism by magical words and rites. 
The whole Assyrian ritual was indeed " a sort of acted magic." (4) In 
Zoroastrianism, though fundamentally dualistic, good spirits preceded 
bad, and the bad will be finally destroyed. Demons can be driven 
out by formulas. Zoroaster came to free men from their power. The 
New Testament belief may be in part of Zoroastrian origin. (5) From 
folklore parallels can be adduced to many New Testament ideas ; e. g., to 
the entrance of demons into swine ; their frequenting waterless places ; 
the ascription to them of storms (Mark 4 : 39), the sowing of tares, etc. 
"Binding and loosing" is a phrase denoting a magical power (Matt. 
16: 19; 18 :i8). 

In the light of this history certain inferences are made touching 
the New Testament. Especially the importance attached to the name 
of Jesus (Matt. 7 : 22 ; Mark 9 : 38 ; Matt. 18 : 20; 16 : 17; John 14 : 14 ; 
Phil. 2 =9, etc.) is explained by ancient magic. By the name the per- 
son or power was invoked and compelled. When we end our prayers 
with " in the name of Jesus Christ," " we repeat a theurgic formula 
and adhere to a magic ritual which were in vogue in Babylon some 
6000 years ago." Again, from Acts 4: 10, Justin Martyr, Dial., 301 E, 
311 B, Origen, contra Cehum, 1:6, 24 ; 3 : 24, we may infer that the 
first Christian creeds were formulas for exorcism, there being added 
to the name of Jesus a summary of his history, to make clear to the 
demons what power was evoked against them. True, the creed was 
connected with the baptismal formula, but exorcism was associated 
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with baptism, the evil spirit being expelled that the holy spirit might 
enter. 

The conclusion is that the demonology of the New Testament is 
the same as that outside of it in every age. The decay of the belief 
is due, not to Christianity, but to rationalism overcoming superstitions 
which Christianity and the New Testament aggravated. Christ him- 
self certainly regarded madness as due to demons, and probably also 
rheumatism, deafness, dumbness, fevers, and even tempests. He was 
"thoroughly immersed in all the popular superstitions of his age con- 
cerning evil spirits." He is not to be blamed, however, for sharing 
the views of his age, but, rather, praised for using his remarkable 
(mesmeric) power for such pure and unselfish ends, and for becom- 
ing, in spite of beliefs "which, if held today, would be rightly 
termed superstitious," so much better in character than the best of 
men. 

The articles illustrate both the value and the danger of the comparative method 
in the study of religious problems. Here are valuable materials and interesting sug- 
gestions, but the collection of analogies has taken the place of criticism and interpre- 
tation. 

(i) The question whether, or to what extent, Jesus shared the views of his age 
cannot be answered without a critical and comparative use of the gospels. The 
writer uses them as uncritically as the most hardened literalist. Texts are taken from 
John, or from any one of the synoptists, without source criticism, if only they contain, 
or can be made to contain, a crude and " superstitious " conception. The text need 
not even stand in critical editions (Mark 9 : 29 proves that Jesus believed with Por- 
phyry that abstinence alone could keep demons off). The Ebionitic gospel is cited 
as the "oldest account" of the baptism of Jesus, because it says that the dove entered 
into him. 

(2) In a historical study of a religious idea or usage its absence must be taken 
into account, as well as its presence, and its relation to other ideas must be funda- 
mentally considered. What of those great branches of Old Testament and Jewish 
literature in which demons play no part ? What of some denials and great silences 
regarding them in the words of prophets and wise men, and in the main teachings of 
Christ and Paul ? According to Conybeare, the New Testament books should be 
chiefly concerned with exorcism. But they are not. 

(3) The chief contention of these papers, that demonology is everywhere the 
same, overlooks differences in substance that may exist with likeness in form. There 
is, for example, a great difference between the man to whom disease and disaster 
mean devils and the man to whom devils mean sin. By the latter, the language of 
demonology may be, practically, and in effect, even if not consciously and in inten- 
tion, figurative. Conybeare should be more disturbed than he is at the fact that 
Jesus used no magic formulas, but cast out demons by his simple word. With demons 
as malign, semi-physical- agencies magic may deal, but over demons as sins of the 
heart or perversions of the mind of man personality is sovereign. 
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The animus of these articles is unfortunate. The writer is looking for supersti- 
tions, and seems pleased to find more of them in the Bible than in paganism ; more in 
the New Testament than in the Old ; more in Jesus than in Philo. This animus not 
only annoys the reader, but harms the writer's critical faculty. In large measure he 
combats views we do not hold, and does not touch the questions we think, historically, 
most important. One would expect from so good a scholar a better example of his- 
torical discussion "from a newer and more critical standpoint." 

Frank C. Porter. 

Yale University. 



Prolegomena zvu Lucas-Evangelium. Von Adolf Hilgenfeld; 
Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1897, pp. 411-32. 

After sketching the German investigation of the origin of the 
third gospel from Fr. Schleiermacher to H. Ewald, the writer states 
his view as a modification of Baur's. He holds the order Matthew, 
Mark, Luke. Matthew is the eastern form of the primitive gospel for 
the Gentile church, and has a decided anti-Pauline tendency. Mark 
is the western version of the primitive gospel, from which the anti- 
Pauline character of Matthew is removed. This prepared the way for 
the third gospel. The author of this skillfully turns against the Jews 
what Matthew aims at Paul. Where he adds to Matthew and Mark he 
had in part written sources, notably in the passage 9 : 51 — 18 : 14. 

Hilgenfeld says that he has tried to steer between the Scylla of a 
pure tendency writing and the Charybdis of a mere copyist activity. 
Luke gathers out of the older writings, chiefly out of the first two 
canonical gospels, but he is also the first who gave to the material of 
the evangelical history the spirit of a moderate Paulinism. 

Weisse's theory of two sources, weakened by Simons and Holtz- 
mann, is not commended by the attempt of Feine, who represents 
Luke as having each of the original documents before him in two vary- 
ing editions. 

Hahn's denial that Luke counted Matthew and Mark among the 
"many" who had written is discussed at length, following the text of 
Luke 1 : 1-4. The "many" belong to the side of the primitive 
apostles (as against Paul). Their writings were not in every respect 
satisfactory, and the author ad Theophilum resolved to compose a 
gospel. He does not claim to be an eyewitness or to have received 
aught from eyewitnesses. He traced the course of all things in 
the writings of the " many," and does not claim to draw from oral 
tradition. He writes primarily for his friend and patron Theophilus. 



